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PROJECT ABSTRACT - 
This paper describes the survey research phase of a three- 
year study of institutional planning in higher education undertaken 
by the National Center for Pos tsecondary Governance and Finance. 

The major goal of the Institutional Planning Project, the 
title of the three-year study, is to develop a coherent set of 
research-based guidelines and recommendations for ' designing, 
implementing avid assessing issues, planning processes and struc-- 
tures in higher education institutions-" The information developed 
by the project will be directed at assisting the planning efforts 
of admini s trators seeking to improve the educational qual i ty of 
their institutions and facilitating campus adaptations*"^o changing 
conditions* In addition, the research findings -should benefit 
scholars attempting to develop workable planning methodologies for 
colleges and universities. t-t^^ ? '-/^^ :^ * 

The^ project has focused upon the broad range of planning * 
activities used by colleges and universities in setting .directions 
and responding to new demands and trends* ^ These activities include 
sel f-s tudi^^es and evaluations, policy plans developed by standing 
committees or issue-oriented task forcesV Sknd administrative 
decisions and actions, as well as formally designated planning 
processes. The project has sought to a'ddress several '""riesearch 
questions, including: What are the planriing-r^e lated values, 
attitudes and behaviors of key campus actors and constituencies? 
How do individual variables, such as administrative role, 
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education, formal training in planning methods, and length of 
administrative experience affect the attibudes, orientations and 
behaviors of college and university administrators? What affect 
does the institutional type, enrollment size, and perceived 
financial and enrollment health of the campus have upon 
administrators' perspectives of planning systems and approaches? 
Do the assumptions that underlie a campus' existing pla» .-king 
approach match those underlying the orientations of campus 
administrators? What roles do campus organisation and governance 
and academic traditions play in addressing the needs and concerns 
generally associated with formc^l planning? 

To address these questions the project is conducting three 
major research effortss 1) a large-scale survey of planning 
attitudes of key organizational actors and constituencies in 256 
institutions; 2) a review and systematic analysis of literature on 
institutional planning experiences; and 3) an in-depth examination 
of planning perspectives and activities at 16 institutions of 
different types and governance patterns. 

Based on the research findings, the project will prepare 
assessments of the potential strengths and weaknesses of current 
planning theories, approaches and methods. The project will also 
develop sets of guidelines and recommendations aimed at improving 
the practice of planning in various types of higher education ^, 
institutions. These products will be presented in a variety of 
articles, sua^mary reports, and workshop and conference 
presentations that specifically address the needs and interests of 
particular scholarly and practitioner audiences. 

i i i 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report provides a description of the Institutional 
Planning Project and preliminary results of the findings of the 
project's national survey. 

Objectives of the Study 

The project's objectives are to develop a coherent set of 
guidelines and recommendations for designing, imp«l ement ing and 
assessing planning issues, planning process-^s and organisational 
structures for planning in higher education institutions. The 
project's focus is upon the broad range of planning activities used 
by colleges and universities in setting directions and responding 
to new demands and trends. These activities include a wide variety 
of institutional direction-setting processes, including self- 
studies and evaluations, policy plans developed by standing 
* 

committees or issue-oriented task forces, and administrative 
decisions and actions, as well as formally designated planning 
processes. The project has sought to address several research 
questions, including: What are Cthe planning-related values, 
attitudes and behaviors of key campus actors and constituencies? 
How do individual variables, such as administrati v<? role, 
education, formal training in planning methods, and length of 
administrative experience affect the attitudes, orientations and 
behaviors of college and university ad^-nini strators? What affect 



does the institutional type, enrollment size, and perceived 
financial and enrollment health of the campus have upon 
administrators' perspectives of planning systems and approaches? 
Do the assumptions that underlie a campus' existing planning 
approach match those underlying the orientations of campus 
administrators? What roles do campus organization and governance 
and academic .traditions play in addressing the needs and concerns 
generally associated with formal planning? 

To address these questions the project i?- conducting three 
major research efforts: 1) a large-scale survey of planning 
attitudes of key organizational actors and constituencies in 25b 
iT^st i tut i ons ; 2> a review and systematic analysis of literature on 
institutional planning experiences; and 3> an in-depth examination 
of planning perspectives and activities at 16 institutions of 
different types and governance patterns- 
Based on the research findings, the project will prepare 
assessments of the potential strengths and weaknesses of current 
planning theories, approaches and methods and will develop sets of 
guidelines and recommendations aimed at improving/ the practice of 
planning in various types of higher education institutions* 

The Survey 

The survey component of the Institutional Planning Project 
was designed to obtain a broad base of information about the 
perspectives of practicing administrators on planning at their 
campuses, as well as on their own views about planning. The 




survey was based on the premise that attitudes, behaviors and 
interactions among po 1 i cv-makers significantly influence the 
governance and management processes of America's collegiate 
campuses. Accordingly, the survey sought to identify, from these 
•perspectives and views about planning, some common characteristics 
of institutional planning, with special attention to the processes*, 
valines, and limitations of various planning approaches. It was 
assumed that these efforts would, at a jninimunf, broaden and enrich 
our understanding of the conditions under which certain planning 
approaches are apt to be more realistic and practical than other 
approaches* At best, the study would lead to the resolution of 
fundamental issues and beliefs about the usefulness and efficacy of 
certain root notions or concepts of planning methodology, including 
the idea tnat rational, analytical techniques are inherently better 
than the more traditional bargs^ining, marke t--or i snted , or 
political -pro cess planning techniques • 

Background of the Research Issues . t.v t-^* ,r- , . . 

Although a substantial body of literature on planning exists, 
little empirical research has been conducted on planning processes 
and planning behavior in higher education institutions- huch of 
the available literature on planning assumes an advocacy position, 
exhorting college and university administrators to utilize one form 
or another of gocl-orientcd methods of planning <Georgiou, 1973). 
Some writers have advocated politicals-process or market-exchange 
models that are conceptually antithetical to systematic, 
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analytical-technical models (Ashley and Van de Ven, 1983) ■ 

A centra] objective of this study was to assess the extent to 
which these two contrasting approaches to planning, political-; 
market and technical-analytical, characterize the perceived 
conduct of planning in American colleges and universit is or 
characterize the attitudes toward planning held by administrators- 
Schmidilein (1979) has identified the assumptions that underlie . 
these two approaches and has defined ideal types or paradigms of 
planning and decision making values and processes <1974>. These 
paradigms are labeled Comprehensive-Prescriptive and Incremental- 
Remedial - • * • 

The assumptions that underlie Comprehens i ve-Prescriptive 
approaches to planning and decision making include: 1"^-; 

1. Sufficient agreement to permit institutional consensus on 
goals and priorities can be derived from the persuasive 
effects of technical analyses of problems, goals and 
institutional strategies* 

2. The subject matters with which planning is concerned are ' 
sufficiently understandable that causal relationships can" 
be determined, the means to control change can be 
developed, and outcomes can be identified, measured and " ' 
controlled- 

3- Economic, social, human and information resources • 

\' • 

necessary to design, implement and evaluate plans will be 
or can be avaStable » 

4- Sufficient time exists to use technical methods to 
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analyze change, meet deadlines and evaluate competing 
priorities* 

5- Outcomes, results and consequences of planning serve both 
the interests and needs of the key participants and the 
institution- 

The assumptions that underlie Incremental-Remedial approaches to 
planning and decision making include: 

1. Conflict over values, problems, goals, change, ideologies 
and expectations is likely within the institutional 
planning process- 

2- Decision processes seek to diffuse and decentralize 
conflicts and reach consensus through negotiation and 
mutual accommodation- 

3- Understanding the nature of a policy issue and the 
subject matters of various planning questions is 
discovered through reactions and repeated attempts at 
compromise, so the process is essentially remedial- 

4. The question of whose interests will be served by 

establishing priorities is resolved through political 
bargaining processes, not by central authority utilizing 
technical methods of analysis- 

5- Limitations of time and other constraints , on analysis are 
recognised. Actors are assumed to "satisfice" (Simon, 
1945) through complex trade-offs unique to particular 
circumstances. 

6- Inconsistency is assumed to characterize organizational 
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behavior, providing for conflicting values to coexist and 
allowing experimentation in the face of uncertainty. 
7. Central policy makers are assumed to have diminished 

accountability for policy decisions which are shared with 
those affected by them- 

Schmidtlein (1979) has identified several reasons, for a 
widespread growth of interest in planning in recent years. These 
include ^acceptance of central planning by the business community 
which has increased the legitimacy of planning among liberals and 
conservatives, the development of statewide higher education 
coordinating boards, influences of planning advocates and the 
popularity of books about planning approaches, growth in the size 
and ^compiexity of higher""educat ion and the development of technical 
and "managerial tools and systems designed to control these factors, 
and the perceived shortcomings of the political marketplace* 

^^Planning in higher education is a complex subject that is 
difficult to study experimentally- Accordingly, this study uses a 
non—experimental approach -to the research- The focus of the study 
was .on the relationship between the individual beliefs and 
attitudes of administrators, who are the chief actors in college 
and university planning, and the broader, macro-level 
characteristics of the planning processes of higher education 
institutions- The study attempted to learn what factors influence 
administrators' attitudes about planning and what relationships 
exist between these attitudes and the actual planning processes of 
academic institutions- 



A fundamental question addressed in the research was how 
attitudes about planning and perceptions of actual planning 
processes are distributed among administrators. Are there 
differences associated with institutional characteristics? The 
anticipated finding was that basic attitudes are fairly randomly 
distributed and that perceptions of actual campus processes would 
vary according to the approaches in use* 

A secondary re sear cn question was whether the orientations 
toward planning among top academic policy makers differed from 
those of other campus administrative groups in ways that were 
related to their role responsibilities- The use of attitudinal- 
based measures as indices of behavior is supported by sociological 
and psychological research on attitudes <Hovland and Rosenberg, 
1960; Rokeach, 1968). The study anticipated that role experience 
would be found to be a factor that conditioned basic attitudes, 
resulting in more perceptions among top administrators that 
campuses' actual planning processes were Xncremental-Remedial than 
among other administrator groups* 

A third research question addressed whether other factors that 
literature on planning suggests has an effect on the behavior of 
planners, including longevity, role incumbency, training in 
planning methods (Jedamus and Peterson, i;SO), involvement in 
campus planning activities, attitudes about decision making 
<Allison, 1971; Benveniste, 1977), and perceived constraints to 
planning (Dyckman, 19bl; Lindblom and Braybrooke, 1965), affected 
the association of basic attitudes and perceptions of campus 
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processes. 

A fourth research question addressed whether institutional 
size, measured by student enrollment, and the type of institution, 
measured by highest degree awarded and governance patterns, also 
affect the perceptions of administrators about campus planning 
processes. Literature on planning and policy malcing suggests that 
small, homogeneous institutions are more well-suited to centi"^ally~ 
managed decision processes than large, heterogeneous institutions 
<Van Ausdale, 1930; Dye, 1981; Etzioni, 1968)." 

Significance of the Research 

The research has potential significance both in practical and 
scholarly terms- The study deals with a subject of importance to 
higher education managers. Evaluating programs for accounl;abi 1 ity 

<Astin, 197d> and analysing insti tutional • outcomes in self studies 

*^ ^ 

<Kells, 1980; Kieft, Armijo, and Bucklew, 1978>> are currently real 
concerns for those responsible for leading higher education 
institutions. Scholarly concerns which the research may illuminate 

include debates about the "tension" between "rational" and^ 

A.' 

"political" planning approaches (Cope, 19Si ; Keller, 1983; 
Richardson and Gardner, 1935) and the stuay of organization theory, 
administrative behavior, decision making, role theory and policy 
analysis <Beer, 1966; Wahlke, 1962; Wildavsky, 1964; Fenno',* 1966) . 

Limitations of the Study 71 

The survey sample is not statistically representative of the 
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general population of higher education institutions, although it is 
widely representative. Therefore, generalisations must be 
constrained both by considerations of the variation apt to be found 
in individual cases and by the knowledge that some institutional 
typ.es may be under-represented. 

Assumptions and Definitions 

Th2 research assumes that, attitudes are measurable and that 
administrative behavior is shaped by the interaction of attitudes 
and perceptions of the environment. Planning is assumed to be an 
administrative function of colleges and universities as a variation 
of policy making and implementation which involves decision making 
for future-focused issues. It is assumed that those who are 
involved in planning exhibit behavior and hold beliefs that lead to 
behavior jlesigned to influence policy and planning decisions on the 
basis of some value perspective within the range defined by the 
comprehensive-prescriptive , incremental-remedial paradigm. 

In this report, the following terms are intended to have the 
these meanings: 

Attitudes s are predispositions of persons to r espond in a 
particular way toward a class of objects or phenomena (Hovland and 
Rosenberg , 1960) . 

Cogn i t i ve balance : is a state of harmony between attitudes 
and cognitively understood perceptions of phenomena <Jaros and 
Grant, 1974). 

Cogn i tive consi stency : is a logical coherence between 
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attitudes and cognitively understood perceptions of phenomena 
(McGuire, 1966). • ; . 

Cognitive dissonance : is a st^te of discord between basic 
attitudes and cogni tively , understood perceptions of phenomena 
(Festinger, 1957; Bern, 1970). - 

• Cognitive Framework s is a logical and consistent pattern of 
organizing information received^ or perceptions of phenomena, so 
that they may be understood (Schmidtlein, 1973)- 

Control : is the activity of assuring that the val ues selected 
for inputs in a plan are producing the desired outputs, or that 
specified objectives are being realised CEide, 1969). 

Decisions : are choices or selections of one or more 
alternatives from some set or class of alternatives (Jaros and '-\ 
Grant, 1974), ' 

Decision making : is selecting outcomes from an array -o^f 
choices, or the fixing of the values cf a system's output variables 
(Eide, 1969). % " 

Fore casting : is estimating the values -of a system's output" ~ 
variables (goals, objectives, or outc omes) ,'^hen "^the val ues^^f ^the 
input variables are given (Eide, 1969). . ' ^.-.-c: - - 

7* 

Groups : are collections of individual persons who share at 
least one common characteristic, e.g., a category <job), an " 
interaction (club), a formal organisation (AAUP chapter), or an 
attitude or value orientation ^environmental is ts ) (Truman, 1951). 

Ideology : is a belief system or a sophisticated set '^f-^r'^^^-'y'^ 
interrelated concepts enabling a person to find coherent and 
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consistent meaning in a wide range of events (Lane, 1962)« 

Implementat ion s is the carrying out of decisions to 
accomplish plans, or the practical manipulation of input variables 
according to an established program (Eide, 1969). 

Orientations s are structured sets of higher-order evaluative 
attitudes, or predispositions of persons to respond in a consistent 
way toward a class of phenomena* (Jaros and Grant, 1974) • 

Perceptions ■ ar*^ intuitive recognitions, understandings, 
interpretations, or discoveries which result from the filtering or 
organi:::ing of information within a conceptual framework 
<Schmi dtlein, 1974; Bem, 1970). 

Planninq g is an activity involving research, forecasting, 
decision making, programming, implementation and control, in which 
a model is used to simulate the consistency between input and 
output variable values (Eide, 1969)- 

In cremental-Remedial planning ^ is characterized by 
attention given to processes rather than to systems- It is an 
approach that usually focuses iittention upon the margins of the 
status quo , restricts consideration of the variety of alternatives 
and outcomes to a few, makes successive limited comparisons of 
means to ends, continually amends choices as trials require 
re;nediation, and that fragments or pluralizes the decision process 
(Lindblom and Braybrooke, 1963) • 

Comprehens i ve-Pres cr ipt i ve plann inci s is characterized by 
attention given to technical and analytical systems rather than to 
political or market processes- It is an approach in which means and 
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ends are explicitly defined, are logically consistent, and cover a 
broad range of al ternat ives w . Thiii approach to planning usually 
entails formal analysis of costs and benefits and prescribes 
detailed goals and objectives that are often forecast into a long- 
range future (Churchman, 1983; Schultse, 196S). 

Pol i cies s are the principles upon which a class of decisior s, 
actions, or other measures are based <Lindblom-, 196S>- 

Programming : is estimati'ig the values of a planning model's 
input variables when the values of the output variables, -or goals, 
are given or defined (EiCe, 1969)-" . 

Research s is the systematic study of factors which affect the 
costs and benefits of alternatives, or analysis of the determinants 
of structural relationships within a planning model <Eide, 1969)- 

Rol es 5 are the norms of behavior for social or'^ occupational 
positions which are expected by others and by the role players. 
The role concept assumes that an established institutional 
structure of such behavioral norms governs interpersonal relations 
(Wahlke, 1962; Merton, 1957). ; \ " 
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THKORETICAL FRAMEWORK 
This study tested the hypothesis that as administrators assume 
higher level policy making roJes, they modify their orientation to 
planning or find that it is reinforced, by accommodating 
constraints found in the campus planning environment- Fundamental 
normative concepts of planning are reinforced or are adjusted as 
the administrator attempts to conform to the norms of and 
expectations for these policy making rolps. Campus influences 
include constraints upon time, resources, and knowledge as well as 
difficulties in achieving consensus over planning values in a 
pluralistic p«olicy making process characterised by conflict among 
groups over substantive values- Expectations of senior 
administrators role occupants to achieve policy consensus 
encourages jbhem to act as brokers- This function of leadership 
includes' cpmpromi se during the process of allocating inst i tut i onal 
■resources among groups and individuals with diverse interests, both 
within the institution and outside its boundaries- 

Attitudes and Perceptions 

This study postulated that admijCii strators ' basic attitudes 
interact with and are affected by this campus policy making 
experience in the pluralistic, marketplace environment of group 
interests- The norms for senior admin i strait ive ro?es influence the 
role occupant to reflect the establ i shed values of the 
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organization. Like other public organizations, colleges and 
universities expect their chief policy makers to act in ways that 
accommodate the interests o^ diverse groups that can affect the 
welfare of the institution (Sharkansky, 1969). 

Prior research has shown that roles and attitudes are highly 
correlated, that attitudes change, and that role change is 
accompanied by corresponding changes in attitudes (Festinger, 1957; 
Rokeach, 196S; McGuire, 1969). Moreover, attitudes may be derived 
from behavior* Individuals may infer their owVi attitudes from 
their behavior. "Playing a new role not only changes one's 
opinions toward e><ternal issues, it cilso affects one's perception 
of himself<Bem, 1970, p.66>« Rokeach has concluded that behavior 
with respect to an activity (such as planning) is a function of two 
attitudes: that toward the activity itself and that toward the 
situation within which the object is encountered (Rokeach, 1968). 
Furthermore, the two attitudes interact. Accordingly, behavior 
will be a function of the relative importance of the situatior. and 
of the acti\.ty. One's attitude .about planning might remain quite 
stable across vf^.rious situational contexts if that attitude is 
highly important in the structure of one's beliefs and values. 
Conversely, one's attitude about planning might be modified if 
commitment to that attitude were discordant with a highly, values 
situation, especially where bhe attitude is not highly ingrained in 
♦•he value structure of the individual's personality. Therefore, 
the role context within which top academic leaders undertake 
institutional planning is likely to have a strong influence upon 
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them, particularly when their under,lying attitudes are not highly 
structured. If the institutional context or the environment of 
collegial leadership across types of institutions is strongly 
committed to formal planning approaches using highly technical and 
analytical methods, these contextual influences will affect and 
modify loosely-held attitudes or reinforce strongly held attitudes 
favoring such approaches. Conversely, if the context is more 
political and market process oriented, basing planning decisions on 
bargained consensus over goals, then academi c 1 eaders with loosely 
held attitudes about planning will be influenced to support such 
approaches, while those with strongly held opinions will experience 
reinforcement or tremendous stress resulting from the conflict of 
values- Rokeach suggests that when such cognitive dissonance 
occurs and a person's self esteem and values are placed in conflict 
with the logic of cognitive consistency, cognitive consistency is 
likely to temporarily give way in favor of preserving self esteem* 

One objective of this study was to assess the changes in 
outlook, or planning orientation, resulting from conflict between 
role experience and attitudes about planning- A crucial objective 
was the measurement of disparities between lower order, underlying 
attitudes and higher order, evaluative attitudes, or orientations, 
toward planning (Hovland and Rosenberg, 1960); the latter having, 
been shaped by the behavioral and social aspects of the policy 
making or leadership role. 

A central issue in planning theory concerns the proper 
relative emphasis upon rationality, or means-ends consistency 
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<Eide, 1969; Schmidtlein, 1974>. Comprehensive-prescriptive and 
incremTental-remedial approaches to planning differ most 
fundamentally on this issue* Cognitive consistency theorists have 
generally argued that man maintains a system of attitudes and 
possesses a drive toward logical consistency within this world view 
or system of values* Other psychologists have argued that' a 
permanent state of attitudinal inconsistency in the -individual 
person is commonplace <Abelson, 1968; Bem, 19/u>. Political 
scientists have found abundant evidence that cognitive and 
attitudinal inconsistency characterizes the political views of 
individuals (Campbell, Converse, Miller and Stokes, 1964). 
Incremental-remedial planning approaches require that a relatively 
high level of ambiguity and cognitive inconsistency be tolerated 
CLindblom, 1968)« Conversely, comprehensive-prescriptive planning 
approaches require that a rather high level of cognitive 
consistency be maintained (Freidland, 1974; Wildavsky, 1966). 
This project attempted to assess the degree to which administrators 
maintain attitudinal consistency or tolerate cognitive 
inconsistency. 

Schmidtlein has cited constraints to logical consistency in 
decision making that results froi. the conceptual frameworks within 
which decision makers operate* Each decision reached by an 
indiv. dual requires an assessment of the current state of affairs, 
definition of c> preferred state, and design of an action strategy 
to establish a "more favorable balance of exchange between the 
decision maker and his environment" (1973, p-34>. Because even 
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quite simple choices entail debilitating uncertainties at each of 
these step'^, "individuals tend to make incremental changes in the 
current states of affairs based on very limited goals and then to 
evaluate the results of these changes <1973, p.35)« Such partial 
analysis and tentative decision making results in continual 
revisions. New understandings emerge as evaluations of changes 
occurSf New assessments of- the current state result in new 
definitions of the preferred state. Thus goals are interactively 
redefined in a dynamic sequence of assessments (Schmi dtle in , 1973>. 
This environment is characterized by a complex interplay of 
exchanges. Transactions occur among both individuals and formal 
-and informal groups. Exchanges occur both internally and 

*»'. r 

'^externally to the institutions boundaries. Frequently, 

tc:-, ir.^ 

rtransact i ons are both official and personal simultaneously. 
SI •• 

^Benefits often serve personal as well as organizational purposes. 
This model of the collegiate environment depicts institutions more 
as an "ecology of games" (Long, 1958) than as a "social unit 
oriented toward the realisation of specific goals" (Etzioni, 1960, 
J). 273). These "polyarchal" (Dahl, 1956) decision processes are 
inherent in the democratic process (Lindblom and Braybrooke, 1965). 

Juxtaposed to this conception of the collegiate environment is 
the centralized, rationalistic, analytical, ends-oriented "goal 
paradigm" (Georgiou, 1973). The goal paradigm is baFed on an 
elitist conception of the decision process (Dye, 1973). In this 
^. P^r-^adigm, democratic process and democratic values are subordinated 

.-to the logic of structuring consistent means-ends relationships 
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<Broms and Gahmberg, 1933). This research sought to learn if the 
polyarchal democratic 'decision making environment of collegiate 
institutions influences academic leaders to plan in ways more 
chaiacterized by the incremental-remedial paradigm than the 
comprehens i ve-prescript i ve paradi gm. 

METHODOLOGY 

Sample Selection ^/^^ ^ . 

The sampling procedure for this study included selecting 
respondents according to the type of institution within which they 
were employed* Four types werp used: 1) research universities, 
2) private colleges, 3) state colleges and 4) community colleges- 
Sixty four ins ti tut ions in leach category were selected- In total, 
two hundred fifty. six institutions were surveyed-^ 

Each category was stratified into at least two sub- 
categories- For example, research universities selected included 
32 public and 32 private institutions- These were randomly drawn 
from the population of all Research universities listed in the 
Higher Education Directory <):986), published by Higher Education 
Publications <HEP)- Private colleges selected included 32 
independent, 4-year institutions awarding the Bachelor's degree; 32 
private colleges were also selected that were formally affiliated 
with a religion- State colleges w&re selected in two categories of 
32 institutions: single campus institutions and multi-campus 
systems; in addition, each category of state colleges was further 
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divided into two sub-categories or 16 institutions: those with 

unionised and those with non-unionized faculty. Sixty four 

community colleges were stratified according to the same criteria 

as state colleges. Institutions with unionised faculty were 

identified using the Directory of Faculty Contracts and Bargaining 

Agents in Institutions of Higher Education <1935), publishec by the 

» 

National Center for the Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher 
Education and the Professions, City University of New York. 
Camp^wes were classified into system or non-system categories 
according to a framework provided by the Council on Pos tsecondary 
Accreditation <COPA) . 

Position Titles Surveyed 

For each campus drawn in the sample, incumbent administrators 
in up to twenty position titles were surveyed <if there was a 
person employed by the institution in the listed position). It 
should be noted that because larger institutions more often employ 
more of thes^ administrators than small institutions, the number of 
persons surveyed who work in large institutions was greater than 
the number employed in small institutions. The position titles 
surveyed are listed below. 

1) Member, Board of Trustees • r 

2) Chief Executive Officer 

3) Chief Academic Officer 
d) Registrar 

5) Director of Admissions 

6) Head Librarian 

7) Director, Institutional Research 

8) Chief Business Officer 

9) Director, Computer Center 

10) Director, Alumni Relations 
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• ..:,..11> Chief Development Officer 

\.12> C+iie'f Student Services Officer 
.-13> -Direct or of Counseling 
--.Id) Director, Financial Aid 
^^15> . Chief Planning Officer 
^ - "-lb) Dean/DivisioT^ Head, College/Program 1 
; i7> Dean/Division Head, College/Program 2 
-..-1S> Dean/Division Head, College/Program 3 
' 19>. Dean/Division Head, College/Program 4 
20> Dean/Division Head, College/Program 5 

^ The sample of institutions selected was not ne cos sari ly 

representative of the distribution of each type of campus among all 

institutions, but it did contain a sufficient number to obtain good 

information about the considerable variations in planning practices 



in American higher education- Because the proportion of 
institutions surveyed to the total number of institutions in each 
category did vary from category to category, and because the number 



of position titles found'at the campuses also tended to vary by 
size^-and type of institution, generalisations about the populations 
f rbm 4;hese samples -must/^be tempered by awareness of these 
variations- However, the research findings are not offered as 
definitive answers to planning questions, but rather as stimulating 
suggestions for further qualitative study and evaluation, aspects 
to -be^cxplored in the^site visit phase of the project. 

Questionnaire Design ~ 

^"The' survey questionnaire was based on a survey instrument 
used .in Larson ' s (1985) study of faculty and administrators' 
planning attitudes and orientations in 54 colleges and 
universities in the state of Maryland- The questionnaire (see 
Appendix A) inc ludes background items that previous research and 



theory suggest may be related to administrator planning 
perspectives and behavior (questions 1-6). It also include^ 
questions about administrator views of the purposes of campus- - ^ • 
wide planning and the conditions under whici planning is believed 
to be most necessa\-y and most feasible (questions 7~S> • 
Additionally, several questions are included that assess the 
respondents' att i tudes . and values about organizational decision^ 
making (questions lla-llf) and their perceptions of the actual ' I 
approaches to planning and decision making at their campases- ^ 
Perception: of limitations to effective planning that may exist at 
the respondents' campuses are also surveyed (question 10) • The use 
of "is" and "should be" scales for the decision making and planning 
process questions was designed to allow comparison of individual /r^ 
and group attitudes with perceptions of the actual practices ofi^the- 
respondents' institutions- 



Survey Administration ■ . . 

A cover page accompanied the mailing of each personally- 
addressed questionnaire (see Appendix A) • A general overview otx^-^^^- 



the project and its purposes was included, as well as specific*^ 



information regarding the recipients' role in the survey. The • /*; 
names of seven associations which agreed to sponsor the pro j ec t 1 
were listed on the cover page. They included the American ; . ^."r 

Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC), the American 
Association of State Colleges and Universities (AASCU), the Council 
of Independent Colleges (CIC), the National Association of 
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Independent Colleges and Universities (NAICU), and the National 
Institute of Independent Colleges and Universities CNIICU>. A pre- 
paid return envelope wa» included in the survey package. 

A computer data base was created for administering the survey 
mailing and for collecting and analyzing responses (see Appendix 
B). This data base includes J;»oth information required to mail the 
questionnaire to 3,333 college and university administrators and 
coded information derived from the survey responses. The data is 
maintained on the University of Maryland IBM 30S1 computer in an 
S^SS-X data file. The data was entered in an ATAT 6300-*- 
microcomputer, using SPSS/PC+ with Data Entry. Statistical 
analysis was accomplished using SPSS/PC+ and SPSS/PC+ Graphics. At 
the conclusion of the project, the data and the SPSS analysis • 
programs, in SPSS-X format^ will be up--loaded to the University of 
Maryland Computer Science Center IBM 30S1 , where it will be 
available to other researchers who may wish. to utilize the data or 
replicate the analyses. 

Two survey mailings were conducted. The first was completed 
in November^ 1986 and the second in March, 1937. A telephone 
survey of selected non-respondents will be conducted during the 
fall of 19S7 to obtain information on possible differences between 
respondents and non-respondents with respect to critical variables 0 
in the study. The results of a comparison analysis of this non- 
respondent information will be included in the final report of the 
survey findings, 
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\ ~" ^ * . DATA ANALYSIS 

' Analysis of the data has focused on identifying significant 
information about the planning practices and perspectives of 
administrators within the four basic institutional types <and their 
several sub-groupings^ . ^ The analysis has .sought to present 
informa ^ion ' considered to be most useful and relevant for 
practitioners^and scholars concerned with improving planning in 
higher education institutions. The project statistical consultant. 
Dr. Henry Walbesser, Chai*^, Department of Information Services 
Management-at the University -of Maryland, Baltimore County, has 
assisted in , the design of "specif i c analytic procedures and will 
review'all^:statistical7 findings and interpretations of results 



*p r i o r^.t o _ t h e jf i na 1 . p ro j e c t .. re p o rt . . 



Summary 



'.'Data analysis procedures have included developing descriptive 

^•v : • - ■•• r . ' • 

tablesi tcharts and^f igures derived from frequency distributions of 
t*"'e data collected from questionnaire responses. Associations and 
relationships among the variables defined for use in the analysis 
were explored through contingency table analysis. Group means and 
standard . deviations , were examined to assesr differences with one- 
and two-way analysis'^of variance. Data were re-coded in instances 
where' analytical clarity was aided by creating fewer categories 
within a variable and. new variables were created by computing scale 



totals, scale averages, and by combining variables. the predictive r~ 
power and explanatory utility of three regression models was also 
explored. Tne research design had hypothesised that several • 
factors may aid in explaining variation in administrators' planning 
attitudes and perceptions of campus planning practices. 
Accordingly, a scale consisting of six questions was developed to 
measure administrators ' underlying attitudes toward planning within .\ 
the range of processes, methods, and values from Comprehensive- 
Prescriptive to Incremental-Remedial.- A second scale,"*-^aiso tising - 
the Schmidtlein (1974) paradigm, measured administrators' C ^ J-^ 
perceptions of the actual planning practices and the predominate 
values regarding planning on their campuses. Two additional scales ^ 
were devised to measure attitudes about organizational decision^w!. T<£ 
making and perceptions of the actualf decision making pr^ce'-Tses^and '3^^ 
values on the respondents' campuses. .A fifth scalo was developed * ff;: 

•'**- * ' ■ .'*'i^w-'. "V^ .T */ «•*•-• r *1 2*, 

to measure perceptions of campus-based limitations to' cr , l];^ 

constraints on planning* These scales were checked f or' rel iabi 1 i ty J? 

. " ~ ^ . **• 

^- . »^ 

and have been used in both the descriptive analyses and in'^the'rj.r^ : 
regression models. '^'^ / 



Frequency Distributions : \ ; 

The dr\ta from the survey are shown below in tables and figures 
to describe the characteristics of the responses received to each 
question in the survey. ; / ' . . ' 



Institution Type 

In each of four major sub-categories of colleges and 
universities! 1> research universities, 2> private colleges, 3> 
state colleges and 4) community colleges, 64 institutions were 
selected to be surveyed- Responses received are displayed in 
Taole 1 by percentage according to the type of institution 
surveyed.- Up to 20 administrators were mailed questionn<iires at 
each inst i tution«» 

Table 1 

RESPONSES BY INSTITUTION TYPE 
INSTITUTION SIZE Responses % 



Under 2,501 384 25.1 

2,501 - 5,000 244 

5,001 - 10,000 338 22.1 

■ 

10,001 - 20,000 351 23.0 

Above 20,000 211 13.8 

Totals 1,528 100.0 

Titles Surveyed 

Frequency dis * r ibutions for the position titles surveyed and 
the responses received are listed in Table 2. 

Larger institutions tend more frequently than small colleges, 

'i 

especially community colleges, to employ administrators in all 
most of the maximum of 20 administrative positions to which 
questionnaires were issued (provided the institution listed the 
position and an incumbent in the Higher Education Directory ). As a 
result, ff;ore persons working at large campuses were surveyed. 
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Table 2 



POSITIONS TITLES SURVEYED AND RESPONSES 



TITLE 


Surveyed 


F»e sp ori s e s 


Rate 


% 


1 ^ • 


1 1 U 3 u c t; 


256 


55 


21 • 5% 


3.6 






256 


lOS 


42.2 


7 . 1 


3^ 




245 


137 


55.9 


9.0 " 




R p rr i Q ^ ir» ir» 


175 


94 


53.7 


6.2 


5) 


Dir/Admissions 


159 


73 


45.9 


4.8 


6> 


Head Librarian 


222 


105 


47 .3 


6 . 9 


7) 


Dir/Inst Res 


113 


68 


•60.2 


4.5 


ey-" 


Business VP 


249 


113 


45.4 


7.4 




Dir/Computer Ctr 


149 


54 . 


36.2 


3.5 




Dir/Alumni 


121 


48 , 


39.7 


3.1 


11>- 


Development Off 


149 


63 


42.3 


4.1 


12).. 


Stud Serves VP . 


233 


117 


50.2 


7.7 


13) 


Dir/Counsel ing 


100 


39 


39.0 


2.6 


Id) ■ 


Dir/Fin Aid 


186 


90 


48.4 


5.9 


15) 


Planning Off 


47 


27 


57.4 


1 .8 


16) - 


Dean/Div Head 


519 


266 


51 .2 


17.4 


17).. 


Chair 


76 


33 


43.4 


2.2 




Director 


78 


38 


48.7 


2.5 


it 


Totals 


3,333 


•1 ,528 


45. 8« 


100.0 



IniTable 3, titles by institution type are presented. 

r^' Table 3 

POSITIONS SURVEYED BY INSTITUTION TYPE 



INSTITUTION TYPE 


N 


Titles 


Responses 


Rate 


% 


Research University, 












Private • 


.32 


558 


250 


44°8 


16.4 


Research^ Uni vers ity. 












Pub 1 i c' 


32 


535 


263 


49.2 


17.2 


Private College, 












Independent 


32 


338 


132 


39.0 


8.6 


Private Co lie ge. 












Re 1 igious 


32 


332 


149 


44.9 


9.8 


State College, 












System 


32 


455 


209 


45.9 


13.7 


State College, 












Non-System 


32 


453 


212 


46.8 


13.8 


Community College, 












System. . 


, 32 


298 


130 


43.6 


8.5 


Community College, 












Non-System 


32 


364 


183 


50.3 


12.0 


Totals 


256 


3,333 


1 ,528 


45.8 


100.0 
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Enro 1 Iment ^ ' 

Table d provides the distribution of enrollments among the 
survey respondents, arranged into five institutional size 
categories. 

Table 4 

RESPONSES BY INSTITUTION SIZE 
INSTITUTION SIZE .Responses" % 

Under 2,501 384 - 25 1 . ' ' 

2,501 - 5,000 244 ' 16*0 - - 

5,001 - 10,000 33S 22.1 

10,001 - 20,000 351 23.0 

Above 20,000 211 13-3 

Totals 1,523 . 100.0 -1::.. 

Over half (55%) of the students enrolled among all-' 
institutions surveyed were enrolled at research universities- 
Community colleges enrolled 2tX% of the students; state colleges 
enrolled 16%; and private col 1 eges enrol 1 ed 5% of the total ^student 
population at the 256 institutions surveyed. - *• 

Years in Higher Education 

The relative e>^perience in higher sducation of the survey 
respondents was very high. Nearly a third of the 1,523 
respondents had been employed in a college or university for over 
twenty years. Table 5 provides the distribution of responses in 
four categories of longevity in higher education. * 
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Table 5 

RESPONSES BY CATEGORIES OF 
YEARS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



YEARS IN HIGHER EDUCATION Responses % 

1-5 130 S.5 

6-10 177 11-6 

11 - 2t) 6S0 44.5 

Above 20 496 32-5 

Missing 45 2«9 " * " * 

Totals 1,528 . 100-0 
Years in Current Role 

Over two-thirds of the respondents had been in their current 
job for ten y^ars or less, and nearly half of .the respondents had 
been in their current role for five years or less- Table 6 " 

reveals the' distribution of responses by years the incumbents had 
held their current jobs- 
Table 6 

RESPONSES BY CATEGORIES OF • ' 
YEARS IN CURRENT ROLE 

. ' \ : vvr:* <• ' 

YEARS IN CURRENT ROLE Responses % ' ' 

I - 5 722 47-3 

6 - 10 394 25-7 
V.' 

II - 20 30S 20-2 
Above 20 52 3-4 
Missing 52 3-4 • 

Totals 1,52S . 100-0 




Academic Discipline 

Graduate degrees in education and business were most often 

reported by the survey respondents- Nearly as many respondents 

reported education and business disciplines as all other 

disciplines combined. Table 7 provides the frequency 

distributions for the six categories of academic disciplines that 

the questionnaire asked respondents to identify as closest to the 

discipline area of their highest degree. 

Table 7 

RESPONSES BY CATEGORIES OF 
ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE 



ACADEMIC DISCIPLINE Responses % 

Humanities, Law, Letters 239 15*6 

Education, Business 664 43-5 

Social Sciences 254 - 16.6 

Engineering, Science, Medicine ISS 12.3 

Math 42 2.7 

Other 93 6-1 

Missing 43 3.2 

Totals 1,528 100-0 



Training in Planninq Methods 

— c. 

About 15% of the administrators surveyed reported having 

0 

received a substantial amount of formal training in planning 
methods, while about 16% reported taking no more than a college 
\ course in planning methods. Over Z7% of respondents indicated 
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having attended conferences or seminars on planning. Twenty-seven 
percent reported having no formal training. Table 8 provides 
resporise distributions by categories of training in planning 
methods. Nearly one third of the respondents reported training at 
levels of .at least one college course to a bachelors degree in a 
p lann ing discipline- 

Table' 8 

RESPONSES BY LEVELS OF 
. TRAINING IN PLANNING METHODS 

LEVEL OF TRAINING Responses % 

None 417 27-3 

Conference or Seminar 572 37-4 

College Credit Course 251 16-4 

Degree Minor, Internship '43 2-8 

BA or .Higher Degree 189 12-4 

Missing 59 3-7 



• Totals 1,523 100-0 

Seni or >Plann ing Officer 

The staffing of a chief planning officer position was viewed 
in the research design as an indicator of an institution's level 
of commitment to a campus-wide formal planning process . 
Respondents indicated by a eight-to-five margin that their 
institutions did have the senior planning role staffed. This was 

f 

most often the case among community college respondents and least 
often so for private college participants. Table 9 presents the 
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frequency (distribution of responses to the quest i on "Does your 
institution have a senior administrative officer whose principal 
duty is to coordinate institution-wide planning?" 

Table 9 

SENIOR PLANNING ROLE STAFFED? 
IS ROLE STAFFED? Responses % 

Yes 841 • -55.0 

No 615 . 40.2 

Missing 72 4.8 

Totals 1,528 100.0 

Planning Activities 

The survey results indicate that wide participation in 
planning activities by administrators at all types of institutions 
is a common experience (Table 10). ' - "jf 

Table 10 

PARTICIPATION IN CAMPUS PLANNING 

YES NO 
PLANNING ACTIVITY U % " ' N % 



Served on College-Wide l/^ 

Planning Committee 1,125 76 366 24 

Evaluated/Advised on Plcu 1,186 80 304 20 

Provided Technical Analysis 856 57 635 

Reviewed/Approved Plan 957 64 534 36 

Responsible for Plan 

Implementation 1,052 71 439 29 

Drafted Plan Proposal 939 63 552 37 

None of Above -46 3 1,445 97 
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Ne cess i ty for PI an n in g 

Table 11 reflects' thp ranks and mean scores for all 1,52© * 
respondents, who were asked in question numbe»^ se>/en of the survey 
instrument to rank from 1 C^lost Necessary) to 5 (Least Necessary) 
.the indicated campus enrollment conditions. 

Table 11 
NECESSITY FOR PLANNING 
RANK CONDITION • Mean Score (Range 1 to 5) 

1 Rapid Decline 2«3 

2 Rapid Growth 2-9 

3 Moderate Decline 3-3 

4 Moderate Growth 3-9 

5 Stability 4-2 

Noteworthy is the trend in these rankings from least to most 
draconian erirollment conditions. This finding would suggest that 
administrators believe quite consistently that planning iz r.jst 
needed in "bad times' and least needed in 'good times." 

Feas ib i 1 i ty . of Planning 

Table 12 reflect*; the contrary view held by college and 
university administrators that planning is least feasible when it 
is most necessary (during '%ad times") and most feasible when it is 
needed the least (during "good times"). 

As was true in Table 11, the nature and severity of enrollment 
problems define the degree of planning feasibility. The consensus 
suppor^js the opinion that severe decline or growth problems bode 
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the greatest ill for carrying out institutional planning, in spite 
of the consensus view that these are the very conditions under 
which planning is most necessary. 

Table 12 
FEASIBILITY OF PLANNING 
F^ANK CONDITION Mean Score (Flange 1 to 5) 



1 Stability 3-9 

2 Moderate Growth 3-7 

3 Moderate Decline 3-2 

4 Rapid Growth 2-7 

5 Rapid Decline 2-3 



Reasons for Plannin g 

Table 13 provides the ranks and mean scores for seven reascvis 
for planning included in questionnaire item number eight- 
Table 13 
REASONS FOR PLANNING 
RANK REASON Mean Score (Range 1 to 7> 



1 Establ i^sh Institutional Pr iorities 2-2 

2 Ensure Means, Objectives are Defined 2-6 

3 Identify Emerging Issues • ^'^0 

4 Develop Programs and Services 3-8 

5 Improve Communication 3-9 

6 Enhc:nce Institutional Efficiency 4.5 

7 External Influences, Forces 5.5 
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Respondents were. asked to rank these reasons for planning from 
1 Cmost important) to 7 (least important). Those reasons judged 
most important were ones most directly associated with the planning 
function. Secondary consequences of planning, such as improvement 
in communications and campus efficiencies, were commonly seen as 
less important than setting campus priorities and having clearly 
defined means and objectives* ' ;s 

Contingency Table Analysis 

Cross-tabulation of variables that are highly correlated 

reveal some relationships that support the research hypotheses and 

theoretical framework for the research. 

:r Table 14 if. 

Z:- PLANNING ATTITUDE BY 
DECISION MAKING ATTITUDE 

DECISION MAKING ATTITUDE 
PLANNING ATTITUDE j Oligarchic Pluralistic Democratic 

C/P £>4.5 % .'-32.9 % 15^9% 

Mixed uiL:.' . 34.7 % ^ ,.^^59.4 % 40-9 X 

I/R - -" .8 % - -7.7 % 43.2 « 

~ 100.0 % 100.0 % 100.0 % 

•7 

Planning attitude and dfcision making attitude were re-coded 
to form composite variables with three categories. The categories 
of planning attitude are: Comprehensive-Prescriptive (values 1-3 
on the planning attitude scales), Mixed"(values 4-6) and 
Incremental-Remedial (values 7 - 9).' The categories of decision 
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making attitude are: Oligarchic (values 1-3 on the decision 
making attitude scales), Pluralistic (values 4-6) and Democratic 
(values 7-9). Table 14 provides the distribution of responses 
for these categjries when combined through a ciontingency table 
analysis- 

The relationship of decision making and planning attitudes 
clearly indicates that attitudes are parallel and consistent along 
these dimensi ons - 

Table 15 

PERCEPTION OF CAMPUS PLANNING PRACTICES 
BY PERCEPTION OF CAMPUS DECISION MAKING 

PERCEIVED DECISION MAKING 
PLANNING PRACTICES Oligarchic Pluralistic Democratic 

C/P 31-2 % 10-4 % 8.3X 

Mixed 60-9 % 73-1 % 45-0 % 

I/R 7.S % 16-5 % 46.7 % 

100.0 % 100-0 % 100.0 % 

Table 15 illustrates that the range of differences in 
categories is less extensive, with more administrators falling into 
the Mixed category of perceived campus planning practices and more 
in the Pluralistic category of perceived campus decision making 
processes. This finding tends to su^'port the theoretical 
assumption that the decision making environment on college campuses 
is most often pluralistic in nature and that planning processes are 
apt to mirror the underlying decision making values and processes 
that are predominant . 
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Table 16 reveals the relationship between the perceived 
limitations to planning on a campus and the way the campus planning 
.7 processes are viewed on the comprehensive-prescriptive to 
incremental -remedial continuum- 

Table 16 

PERCEPTION OF CAMPUS PLANNING PRACTICES 
BY PERCEPTION OF CONSTRAINTS ON THE PLANNING PROCESS 

PERCEIVED CONSTRAINTS ON PLANNING 
-.' -PLANNING PRACTICES ■ Minor Moderate Major 



■ C/P 41.5 % 10.0 % 4.4% 

Mixed 54.5 % IH.I % 57.7 % 

. I/R 3.9 % . 15.3 % 38.0 % 

i' f ■ 100.0 % 100.0 % 100.0 %. 

iTj "1 These results indicate a strong relationship between one's 

; perception of the severity of the limitations to planning on the 

■ \ - campus and one's perception of the nature of planning being 

" -V -.conducted. 

^> J..* . ~ *■-« <^ 

■^-=5??^rf^.t'~ ■ -•• - Table 17 

: PERCEPTION OF CAMPUS PLANNING PRACTICES 

; -J. ■ BY PLANNING ATTITUDE 

. - - ■ PLANNING ATTITUDE 

. PLANNING PRACTICES C/P Mixed I/R 

- C/P 33.2 % 8.4 % 21.0 % 

/; •.>■:-■ Mixed 55.9 % 77. S % 4S.1 % 

' ;-L I/R 10.9 r, 13.9 7, 30.9 % 



100.0 % 100.0 Ji 100.0 % 
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In contrast to the comparisons of planning and- decision miking 
attitudes, this table reveals that a far greater percentage of 
administrators perceive their campuses ' actual planning processes 
to be Mixed or Incremental-Remedial than Comprehensive- 
Prescriptive, almost regardless of their underlying planning 
attitude. Similar results occur when actual planning orientation 
is compared to planning attitude- • ^ 

Finally, when planning attitudes are compared to 
iidministrat ive roles, and subsequently perception of campus 
planning practices are compared to roles, an even more dramatic 
shift occurs- 41 % of chief executives hold comprehensive- 
prescriptive attitudes compared to only 6 % incremental-remedial- 
However, only 16-7 % of chief executive officers r>erceive their 
campuses to plan comprehensively, while 65-7.% see their campuses ^ 
using mixed approaches and 17-6 % see their campuses as planning 
in incremental-remedial ways- Mo;-^e than any other role category, 
chief executive officers perceived their campus as planning with 
incremental-remedial approaches - 

V;V ■ ■ 

Regression Ana 1 y s i s 

The regression models have been tested in the pilot study 

^<19S5> and have been found to provide a useful means for examining 

and predicting planning attitudes and orientations. These models 

are shown below: 

Yl <PLAT) = A (ENROLL) + B <TYPE> + C <YRHE> + D <DISC) + 
E <TRNG> + F <TITLE> + G (YRRG) + H (ACTIV) + 
I <DNAT> + J <RAPP>. 
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Y2 CPAPP> = A (ENROLL) + B CTYPE) + C <YPHE> + D CDISO + 
E <TRNG> + F (TITLE) 4- G <YRRO) + H (ACTIV) + 
I <PCPP) + J CPADM) + K (PLAT). 

Y3 CAPOR) = A CENROLL> + B (TYPE) + C CYRHE) + D CDISC) + 

E CTRNG) + F (TITLE) + G (YRRCO + H (ACTIV) + 

I (PCPP) + J (DMAT) + K (PADM) + L (PLAT) + 
M (PAPP). 

Planning Attitude Model 

Each model has a continuou^i measure dependent variable. The 
variables were each given an acronym or short 4"iame, required to 
label variables for computer processing- The variable names and 
SPSS/PC+ labels used have been defined in Chapter II, Theoretical 
Framework. The planning attitude score, labeled PLAT, was 
calculated using the SPSS/PC+ COMPUTE instruction. The first five 
of the six response items for question number 11 on the survey 
questionnaire (questions llA thrcugh HE) were summed to arrive at 
a composite score. Question IIF, the sixth response item in the 
planning attitude scale series of questions was used to assess the 
validity of the composite score. This question asked respondents 
to indicate their attitude about the ideal- approach to planning 
along the continuum from comprehensive-prescriptive to incremental 
remedial. The scores for question IIF, the Better Approach to 
Planning, w,ere regressed on the compositt? score for questions HA 
through HE- ^' 

The results indicate that the sum of the five separate items 
is a very good predictor of the straightforward question about the 
respondents' attitudes concerning the best planning approach. 
Table IS reflects these findings. 
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Table IS 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
dummary Table 

PLANNING ATTITUDE SCALE 
Dependent Variable PL AT6 
Attitude About the. .Better Approach to Planning 



Step Variable Mult R F Siq F Beta In 

1 PLATl . .52647 -27717 539,9 .000 -52647 

2 PLATS * -61024 -37239 417-4 -000 -34155 

3 PLAT4 -64027 -40994 325-6 .000 -23834 

4 PLAT3 -65465 -42357 263-4 .000 -16418 

5 PLAT2 .66162 .43774 218.6- . .000 .12797 



Similar results were found for the perception of campus 

planning practices scale, PAPP- 

Table 1*^' 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
Summary Table 

PERCEPTION OF PLANNING PRACTICES SCALE 
Dependent Variable PAPP6 
Percept i on of Campus Actual F^rac t i ce 
F^es the Better Approach to Planning 



step 


Variable 


Mult R 




F . 


Sig F 


Beta In 


I 


PAPPl " 


.60063 


.36031 


796.5 


.000 


.60068 


2 


PAPP5 


.63220 


. 46539 


613.7 


.000 


.36596 


3 


PAPP3 


.70912 


. 502S5 


475. 1 


.000 


.22299 


4 


PAPP4 


.71704 


.51415 


372.5 


.000 


. 14261 


5 


PAPP2 


.71332 


.51599 


299.9 


.000 


.05692 


The 


scores for 


var iabl es 


PLATl through PLAT5 


were summed to 


create a 


new single 


score for 


the plann 


xng attitude scale. 


This 



new variable was labeled PLAT and became the measure of the 



respondents^ planning attitudes. The results of regressing PLAT on 
the separate items in the planning attitude scale, PLATl through 
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PLATS, arc listed in* Table 20. 

Table 20 

MULTIPLE REGRESSIQN 
Summai^y Table 

PLANNING ATTITUDE SCALE 
Dependent VariabI e PLAT 
Attitude About the Better Approach to Planning 

Step Variable , Mult R F Sig F Beta 

; PLAT6 .6410>' :'*.4108 2322.8 .000 .6410 

Similar results were found for the PAPP scale. 

Table 21 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
• Summary Tabl e 

PERCEPTION OF PLANNING PRACTICES SCALE 
Dependent Variable PAPP 
Perception of Campus Actual Practice 
Re: the Better Approach to Planning 

Step Variable Mult R R^ _ £ Sig F Beta 

1 PAPP6 .6890 .4748 3010.9 .000 .6390 

Finally, the scale score for planning sttitudr, PLAT, was 
regressed on the single item measure for planning attitude, PLAT6; 
and the scale score for perception of actual campus practice, PAPP 
was regressed on the single item measure for perception of actual 
campus preference for the "better" approach to planning, PLAT6. 
The results are shown in table 22. 
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■fable 22 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
Summary Table 

PLANNING ATTITUDE SCALE 
Dependent Variable PLAT 





Atti tude 


About the 


Better 


Approach to 


Planning 




St_ep. 


Variable 


Mult R 


R» 


F 


.Sig F 


Beta In 


1 


PLATl 


.7454 


.5556 


416;3.9 


.000 


.7454 


2 


PLAT2 


.8519 


.7258 


4406.7 


.000 


.5035 


3 


PLAT3 


.9212 


.3487 


6222.3 


.000 


.4004 


4 


PLATd 


.9623 


.9259 


10400. 1 


.000 


.3452 


5 


PLATS . 


.9893 


.9787 


30577.7 


.000 


.2847 



Similar results were found for the PAPP scale, as reflected in 
Table 23- 



Table 23 
MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
Summary Table 

PERCEPTION OF PLANNING PRACTICES SCALE 
Dependent Variable PAPP 
Perception of Ca-npus Actual Practice 
Re: the Better Approach to Planning 



step 


Va r i a>.i 1 e 


Mult 


R^ 


F 


Sig F 


Beta In 


1 


''APPI 


.7667 


• 5878 


4749.3 


.000 


.7667 


2 


i^APP2 


.85S6 


.7333 


4588.6 


.000 


.4674 


3 


PAPP3 


.9298 


.8645 


■ 7078.1 


.000 


.4066 


4 


PAPP4 


.9678 


.9366 


12300. 1 


.000 


.3449 


5 


PAPP5 


.9874 


.9749 


25880.3 


.000 


.2516 



Regression Model I - ^ 

The research hypothesized that administrators' attitudes about 
planning were predicted by the variables in Model I. Table 24 
reveals that, although statistically significant, the model fails 
to explain approximately 72 % of the variation in the scale score 
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for the outcome variable, Flaming Attitude. 

The background variables, both institutional and personal, 
were included as control variables. The model sought to find a 
high percentage of explained variat i on above , or in addi ti on to , 
the variation in planning attitude Scores that was explained by 
campus enrol Iment size, institution type, the respondents' years 
experience in higher education, their role and years in role, their 
training in planning methods and their academic di sc ipl ines 
..^ * Model I postulated that attitudes about planning were closely 
'associated with attitudes about decision making values and 
processes and with involvement in planning activities on the 
campus. The model also included the outcome variable fo Model II, 
:1 '.P^'^c^Pt ion of actual campus planning practices, for the purpose of 
^ assessing their relations^ -p, although perception of actual 
practices was not assumed to explain planning attitudes* 

Table 24 reveals that there is little association between 
.involvement in campus planning activities and one's planning 
^ attitude score* Conversely, there is a very strong association 
^["between administrators' planning attitude and decision making 

attitude 5.cores. Over 22 % of the variation in planning attitude 
scores is explained by variation in decision making attitude 
-scores. The clear association found between decision making and 

planning attitudes warrants further exploration in follow up 
. research to be conducted by the Institutional Planning Project. 
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Table '24 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION 

Summary Table 
Regression Model t 



PLANNING ATTITUDE 
Dependent Variable PLAT 
Attitude About the Better Approach to Planning 



step 


Variable Mult R 


51 


F 


Sig F 


Beta In 


i 


CKIDni 1 


• t)o44 


.0030 


4.5 


. .033 


.0544 


2 


1 Y n CO 




• 






-.0353 


3 


TYPE2 










- . 0804 


4 


TVDIT 1 

1 Yrtl 


• O9ol 


.0087 


3.3 - 


.010 


-.0147 


5 


YRHE 


.0931 


■^0087 


2.7 


.021 


.0013 


6 


DISCS 










.0046 


7 


DISC3 




•, 






.0533 


8 


DISC4 












9 


DISCI 










.0103 


10 


DISC2 


.1183 


.0140 


2.2 


.013 


. 0^'74 


11 


TRNG4 










.0034 


12 


TRNG2 










-.0180 


13 


TRNG3 










• .0114 


14 


TRNGl 


• .1354 


.0183 


2.0 


.014 


.0926 


15 


TITLEl 










-.0167 


16 


TITLE2 










.0171 


17 


TITLE3 










.0264 


IS 


TITLE4 


.1489 


^0222 


1^9 


.013 


.1111 


19 


YRRO 


.1605 


.0257 


2.1 


.004 


-.0679 


20 


ACTIV 


.1712 


.0293 


2.3 


.001 


-.0662 


21 


DMAT 


.5006 


.2506 


23^9 


.000 


.4806 


22 


PAPP 


.5313 


.2823 

• K 


26.9 


.000 


.1352 


Because the 


assoc iati on 


between 


these variables is 


positive. 


one can 


conclude 


that administrators 


with "oligarchic" 


deci sion 


making 


atti tudes 


are highly 


likely t 


0 be strongly 


c omp re h en s i V e- 



prescriptive in their planning attitudes. Similarly, 
administrators who b* "democratic*' decision making attitudes are 
highly liVt^ly co ha cremental-remedial planning attitudes. 

This finding is furthe? Mustrated in Table ? which shows the 
results of . contingency table analysis of these two v;^riables. 
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Regression Model II 

The research hypothesized that role and experience factors, as 
well as both perception of constraints upon planning in th^ campus 
environment and perception of the prevailing campus decision making 
values and processes, would explain in large part how 
administrators perceive planning on their campuses. Table 25 
reveals that the effects of role and experience <TITLE, Y'^HE , YRRCO 
are not great, whereas the effects of perceived constraints upon 
planning and the perceived dominant decision making approach at the 
campus are very s i g)i i f i cant • 

As was true oT regression Model I, Model II explains only 
about 35 % of the variation in the scores of the outcome variable, 
Perception of Actual Planning Practices. Some 65 % of the 
variation in this measure is unexplained by the model- The model 
does predict the outcome variable at a significant level for the 
statistic F. However, the large unexplained variation in the 
outcome, or dependent, variable indicates that solely knowing the 
characteristics of the model's variables does not lead to a full 
explanation of how such perceptions are apt to vary. 

One may speculate that perceptions of campus planning 
practices will vary ^^ith actual variations in campus planning 
approaches that were not revealed by the measures used in this 
model. The Institutional Planning Project will attempt to discover 
other plausible explanations for this variation in perceptions 
during the campus site visit phase of the project. 
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Table 25 

MULTIPLE REGRESSION 

Summary Table 
Regress i on Model II 

PERCEPTION OF PLANNING PRACTICES 
Dependent Variable PAPP 
Perception of Campus Actual Practice 
Res the Better Approach to Planning 



atep 


va r 1 ab 1 e 


Mul t R 


R^ 


F 


Sia F 


Beta I 


1 


* 

ENROLL 


.0703 


.0049 


7.5 


.006 


.0703 


2 


TYPE3 










.0331 


3 


TYPE2 










-.0029 


A 


TYPEl 


.0775 


.0060 




.057 


.0090 


5 


YRHE 


. 1 143 


.0131 


4.0 


.001 


-.0351 


6 


DISCS 










.0327 


7 


DISC3 










.0477 


8 


DISC4 










.0234 


9 


DISCI 










-.0007 


10 


DISC2 


. 13C9 


.0171 


2.6 


>003 


.0291 


11 


TRNG4 










.0327 


12 


TRNG2 










- -.0105 


13 


TRNG3 










-.0035 


14 


TRNGl 


.1417 


.0201 


2.2 


.006 


.0624 


15 


TITLEl 










-.0340 


16 


TITLE2 










.0257 


17 


TITLE3 










.0009 


18 


TITLE4 


.1678 


.0282 


2.4 


.001 


.0439 


19 


YRRO 


.1964 


.0336 


3.2 


.000 


-.115j7 


20 


ACT IV 


.3032 


.0413 


3.2 


.000 


-.0579 


21 


PCPP 


.5346 


.2353 . 


23.7 


.000 


.5100 


22 


PADM 


.5735 


.3346 


34.4 


.000 


.2367 


23 


PLAT 


.5937 


.3525 


35.6 


.000 


.1417 



Regression Model III 

Table 26 reveals that the variables in the model still only 
account for 34 % of th*» variation in the outcome variable labeled 
Actua? Planning Orientation. 
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< . Table 26 

„ w . ^ 

: '■.■ MULTIPLE REGRESSION 
. . •■ 'Summary Table 
-'.'-.Regression Model III 

PLANNING ORIENTATION 
. Dependent Variable APOR 
eption of Campus Actual Practice 
the Better Approach to Planning 



Step 



Variable Mult R -l : - R=» 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 1 



' : ' : ' . ENROLL 
\ : . J. ;-TYPE3 

....■■^S-irTYPEl 



~^--YRHE 
. DISCS 
--DISC3 
DISC4 
■ DISCI 
-.DISC2 



11 .-.<i .y^-|r~--TRNG4 

12 •i-\-^f:S. •;?'trng2 

13 i::S^f%^RNG3 

1 4 "~^S^3i?:STRNG 1 
15.^r-:>^=.fjItLEl 
16 
17 

18 ::c;r£^=;™>:TITLE4 
. YRRO 

ACT IV 
-.::v4pCPP 



— ^. ^'l7*<X T* tw £ 2 

;r:"d^f:^e.TiTLE3 



19 
20 
21 
22 



i y.-;?;i.->:;^-DMAT 

23.;^^,p^g^^PADM 
25 ••■''=t-?=.---r'pAPP 



0751 



T, ■. 0056 



•0879 i::::L-.0077 
/1012 i0103 



• 1226 



.0150 



.':l425j::*':^-.fb203 



.1650 -v. 0272 
.1909 .'.0364 
.2030 ..-^^^^^^^^^ 
-4492 V, '4™.^ 20 17 
- 5525 '.Zvt'S- 3053 
.i'^p8^0/iis^fe^i#3411 
>8698 .:^i:;..A.7566 
".9958 ^^r99i6 



F 

S.7 

2.9 
3.1 



:.2 



2.3 
3.0 
3.2 
IS.l 
30.0 
33 . 8 
194.7 
7095 . 5 



Sig F 
.003 



.019 
.008 



.011 



■ oo; 



.001 
.000 
.000 
.000 

000 
.00 

000 
.000 



Be ta I n 

.0751 
-.0031 
-.0549 
.0013 
-.0510 
.0235 
.0596 
-.0153 
.0038 
.0407 
.0203 
-.0170 
• 0010 
.1003 
-.0616 
. 0289 
.0170 
.0982 
-.1088 
-.0767 
.4132 
.3400 
.2131 
• .7504 
.6048 



—-,The research had hypothesized that one's planning orientation 
reflected one's attitudes about planning, tempered by one's 
perceptionsTlof the real world possibilities for carrying out those 
fundamental bel iefs . r' jherefore, Model III combined the scale 
«<:oresr?l.9.r ^planning atti tude 'XPLAT) and for perception of actual 
planning practices <PAPP> "to create a measure for planning 



orientation. • . ' • 

- « *. • 

The results of the regressing Actual Planning Orientation on 
the variables in the model appear in Table 26« Regression 
analysis does not support a conclusion that one ' s role or one' s 
e>{p8rience materially aid in explaining variation in the outcome 
variable^, actual planning orientation^ Further, the model fails to 

explain approximately 66 % of the variation in these planning 

.* .. . -J 

orientation scores. i 

However, the model does clearly reveal that, of the variables 
i*t the model, perception of campus constraints upon planning (PCPP.) 
and both attitudes about and perceptions of actual campus decision 
making processes <DMAT and PADM) are good predictors of ''^^ 
administrators' planning orientations. v'-'-' 

Controlling for Institution Size ? "'T^ 

Because the pilot study indicated that 'ins t i tut i on ' size may 
function to suppress the relationship between the outcome variables 
and the mediating variables in the three regression equations, the 
o^odels were testei while controlling for campus enrol Iment ;;si2e./^ 
Such a function would disguise an actual relationship between the 
outcome and the mediating variables in the model- If such a 
f unct ior(;^, were at work, controlling for institutional sise'^would 
result in higher values for the equations. When the equations 
were again tested for groups of administrators from institutions 
of, respectively, less than 5,000 students and greater than 20,000 
students, the results were virtually identical to those obtained 
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when all respondents were included in the analysis. 

Planning Attitude CPLAT), Perception of Actual Planning 
Practices CPAPP), and Actual Planning Orientation CAPGR) were found 
in this analysis to have nearly the same unexplained variation when 
responses from small institutions were analyzed separately from 
large institutions. For example, the value for Model III, when 
responses from smal 1 - ins t i tut i ons only were included, was -3752, 
whereas this value was .3411 when all responses were included in 
the analysis. This means that .6248 of the variation in the Actual 
Planning Orientation Score is explained only by the responses to 
questions that comprise the scale score, ("variables PLAT and PAPP:>, 
rather than by the mediating variables in the regression model. 
For Model I, the R^ value for planning attitude (PLAT) was -3356 
and for Model II, the value for perception of campus actual 
planning practice <PAPP) was .3612, when only small institution 
responses were included. 

The same set of analyses was performed for responses from 
administrators from institutions larger than 20,000 students. In 
these test. , the R» value for Model III, actual planning 
orientation <APOR), was .3415. The R=* value for Model I, planning 
atti"cude <PLAT) was .2956. The value for Model II, perception 
of actual campus planning practices <PAPP> was .3418. 

These results indicate that the regression a^odels generally 
fail to explain the basis for variation in administrator attitudes 
and perceptions about their campuses' approaches to planning. 
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FINDINGS AND. CONCLUSIONS 






The survey results indicate that there is a wide range of 






attitudes held by college and university administrators about 






planning values and processes. Similarly, administrators' 






perceptions of their campus-, actual approaches to planning tend to 






vary widely. 






Broad participation in planning activities was found to be a 






common experience among all types of survey respondents. By and 






large, noteworthy agreement exists on the ranking of the most and 






least important reasons for planning in our nation's colleges and 






universities. Broad agreement was also found on the enrollment and 






financial conditions that are most and least conducive to 






successfully conducting institution-wide planning. 






The Institutional Planning Project research design included a 






supposition that planning practices would vary among institutions 






of such disparate sizes. It was also hypothesized that the 






perceptions of these practices that are held by campus 






administrators would also vary significantly. The survey findings 






appear to bear out this s»jipposi tion , especially with respect to the 






perception of time constraints upon planning imposed by the campus 






envi ronment • 






An inverse re lati onship was found between the conditions 






under which planning was believed to be most necessary and the 






relative feasibility of successfully conducting planning. When 
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stable or moderate growth in enrollment and financial conditions 
characterise an institution's status, college and university 
administrators consider planning to be most feasible- Conversely, 
rapid decline and rapid growth conditions were seen as those when 
planning was most needed. This dilemma will be further ejsplored in 
the site \ isit phase of the project, with the aim of discovering 
how institutions experiencing each o'f these enrollment and 
financial trends have actually responded through their planning 
processes to the problems and opportunities that these conditions 
presented. 

The reasons campuses plan were ranked, on balance, from 
direct and traditional purposes as most important, to second- 
order reasons and good-management effects of planning as least 
important. Establishing priorities for the campus was ranked 
first, followed by setting spec i fi c means to accomplish campus 
objectives, identifying emerging issues that may affect the 
campus, and providing a framework for developing and improving 
programs. Improving communication and efficiency and responding to 
external agencies were ranked as' the least im\:iortant reasons for 
plann ing. 

Campus decision processes were most often perceived at all 
types of institutions, to be controlled centrally by an elite group 
of decision makers. This group's membership was seen as stable and 
a clear and .persistent distinction was perceived on campuses 
between this group of central decision makers and those who do not 
exercise great influence over campus policy. Unity of interests- 
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among ' campus leaders in support of the institution's chief goals 
was perceived to be strong at all types of institutions, although 
it was strongest at private colleges and weakest at research 
universities • 

This finding will also be explored further in the site 
visits. It seems to suggest that large, more pluralistic 
institutions may require planning pro cesses ■ that involve a wide 
range of groups, whereas the more integrated campus culture of 
smaller, private colleges may call for a more top-down and 
centrally-directed planning process. 

•Similarly, site visits might explore in greater depth the 
finding that points to a possible relationship between the culture 
of community colleges and the perceived influence of individual 
faculty and staff members on campus leaders. In spite of the 
centralized decision making nature of college campuses perceived by 
most . respondents , individuals were seen to have substantial 
influence on campus leaders. 

\v:.Inst i tLttional type appears also to affect how campus 
administrators perceive constraints upon the planning process. 
Time constraints appear to be greatest for research universities, 
while resource constraints appear most significant for state 
colleges and understanding of the subject and implications of 
policy decisions are viewed as more constraining by community 
colleges and state colleges. The possibility of reaching common 

••V .,7i 

agreement on institutional goals was not perceived to be a 
significant constraint by respondents from any of the four types of 
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institutions- 

Attitudes among all respondents * general ly favor systematic, 
long-range, comprehensive planning processes that use analy4;ical 
and technical problem-solving and decision methods. However, 
administrators tend to perceive that their campuses approach 
planning in a far more incremental, short-range, and laisser faire 
manner, and are driven by political or market considerations in 
making policy decisions. 

Respondents' attitudes vary significantly from' their 
perceptions of how campuses actually respond to six planning 
process and value issues: response to change, reducing risk and 
uncertainty, explicit goal definition, methods of reaching 
agreement on goals, the campus' main objective in planning, and the 
campus' preference among the continuum of possible planning 
'approaches. The contrast between these perceptions by ca/npus 
leaders about their own campus planning processes and their beliefs 
about what is the best or correct way to plan also points to a 
fertile area of inquiry during the project's campus site visits. 

The data offer no opportunity to resolve the'question of 
whether any particular approach to planning is the "ideal" 
approach. The debate over the relative appropriateness of 
technical/analytical versus market/political planning methods will 
probably persist as long a? attitudes vary about the merit of these 
approaches. 

Planning orientations among col lege and uni vers i ty 
administrators, from presidents to registrars, are quite diverse. 
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These orientations seem to be rooted both in the perceived 
realities of the rampus planning environment and the individual's 
preference among decision making styles and governing processes. 
It appec:irs unlikely that any one planning system or approach will 
suit the needs of all types of institutions or the preferences of 
all admi n i strat ors - 

Actual campus planning practices are perceived to be more 
pluralistic and market-oriented than respondents believed were the 
ideal or correct approach to planning. Conf i rmatginn and 
elaboration of this finding should be obtained during campus site 
visits- 
There appears to be broad scale participation in planning at 
all administrative levels. 

There is general agreement on the most and least important 
reasons for planning- 

The dilemma between the perception of conditions under which 
planning is most feasible (during "^good times") and most necessary 
(during "bad times"), may suggest that formal planning be actively 
pursued chiefly during periods of campus stahility or gradual 
growth in enrollment and finances- This also suggests that crisis 
management will prevail during periods of rapid growth or decline, 
and that more systematic approaches to planning may be less r 

V.' 

practical during such stages of a campus' life. 

Finally, the site visits should further explore the degree to 
which administrators perceive that it is practical and wise to 
vary the campus planning approach to accommodate the styles of new 
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.x^eaders, development and changes in the institution's culture, and 
'•changes in the environmental context and in the institution's 



. financial and enrollment circumstances- 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR POSTSECONDARY GOVERNANCE AND FINANCE 

iSU Mant Road, Suite 430. Hy»n»viUe, MaryUnd 20782 (301) 454-156« 

Richard P. Chait. Executive Director; Nolen EUi»on. Chairman, National Adviwry Panel 



A National Survey of 
Planning Perspectives and Practices 
in American Colleges and Universities 

The National Center for Postsecondary Governance and Finance is conducting a three-year research project 
on planning perspectives and practices in American higher education institutions. Joint sponsors of the project 
indude the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, the American Association of State Colleges 
and UniverslUes, the Association of American Universities, the Council of Independent Colleges, the National 
Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, and the NaUonal AssodaHon of Independent CoUeges 
and Universities and th« National Institute of Independent CoUeges and Universities. 

w ^ * consortium of four universities headquartered at the University of 

Maryland s CoDege Park campus, near Washington. D.C The Center was established on December 1, 1985 with 
funding from the U.S. Department of Education's Office of Educational Research and Improvement. The Center's 
mission is to conduct research on the effectiveness, efficiency, and equity of governance, management and finance 
practices in higher education. Findings from the Center's research wiU be made available in forms useful to higher 
education practitioners, policy makers and scholars. 

The Center's research agenda includes three broad programs: 1) national trends and external factors that 
affect campusf?, 2) internal campus governance, management and finance processes, and 3) concepts in 
organization theory that have relevance to higher education practice and research. 

The attached survey U the initial step in a three-year research project dealing with institution-wide planning 
processes. The major goal of this project is to develop practical guidelines and recommendations for 
admmistrators and policy makers responsible for institutional planning. The guidelines will address the design. 
Implementation and assessment of planning approaches and processes. Recommendations wUl be based upon 
project findings about factors that affect planning In a variety of Institijtional settings. The information developed 
in this project could be of significant assistance to adminUtrators seeking to Initiate, improve, o' evaluate 
Institutional planning activities and it could aid scholars attempting to develop realistic planning methodologies. 
The National Center wiU prepare and disseminate assessments of the potential strengths and weaknesses of 
current planning theories as well as practical guidelines and recommendations derived from the research. 

Your Institution is among the 256 colleges and universities selected to participate in the survey research 
phase of this project. In addition to this survey, project activities Include a comprehensive review and analysis of 
case studies and empirical research on institutional planning experiences. Also, ah in-depth examination will b- 
made of planning perspectives and activities at 16 institutions of different types and governance patterns. 

Your personal participation in this research U very Important. To assure that the findings are valid and that 
the recommendations developed from the research are useful to the American higher education community, 
please take IS minutes to respond to the questions enclosed. No special knowledge about planning is required. No 
specific data or facts are required, please complete the questionnaire even if your campus has no formal 
institutional planning process. ^, 

Thank you for supporting and participating in this study. 
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NATIONAL CENTER FOR POSTSECONDARY GOVERNANCE AND FINANCE 



6525 Be' f€St Road, Suite 430. Hy;*»sville, Maryland 20782 (301) 454 1568 

Robert O. Berdahl, Acting Executive Director, Nolen Ellison, Chairman, National Advisory Panel 



Control Number 



The Institutional Planning Project Survey on 
PLANNING PERSPECr:^/ES AND PRACTICES 

Introduction 

Research and literature on planning reveals that the perspectives of faculty, staff and trustees about the effectiveness and desirability of 
planning practices are apt to vary by institution and by planning situation. This survey seeks to develop a better understanding of these 
perspectives. 

The study focuses primarily upon broad, campus wide planning issues. Such issues include, defining the academic mission of a campus, 
developing or changing a campus* programs of instruction, research, and service, and coordinating academic plans with <a campus' long-range 
operating and capital (facilities) budgets and fund raising programs. Therefore, the study addresses stra* gies dnd approaches taken to position a 
ccHcge or university to carry out its formal mission, achieve r 'or policy objectives, and pursue long term goals that have broad implications for 
the institution. 

This study does not focus on other, less global, planning activities, such as those dealing with annual operating budgets, design ano 
construction of buildings, student admissions and retention, campus t* - asportation, computer and information systems, or affirmative action and 
cq jal educational opportunity, except when a campus treats them as components of a broader planning effort. 



1. How many YEARS have you held a FACULTY, ADMINISTRATIVE or TRUSTEE ROLE with any institution^ Years 

2. Which of the categories below is closest to the DISCIPLINE AREA of your HIGHEST DEGREE? 

□ Hum«.nities, □ Education, □ Social □ Engineering, □ Math □ Other 

Law, Letters Business Sciences Science, 

Medicine 

3. Ho^ many YEARS EXPERIENCE do you have in your current position? 



4. If you have had any specialized TRAINING in PLANNING METHODS, please indicate the highest level. 

□ None □ Confer«^nce, □ College □ Degree Minor. □ Bachelors or Higher 

Non-Credit Credit Internship Degree Major 

Seminar Course 

5 Does your institution have a senior administrative officer whose principal duty is to coordinate mstitutiuri wide planning? □ Yes □ Uo 

6 Please check al' a ♦he planning activities listed below in which you have personally participated at any postsecondary education mbtitutioii. 

□ College wide planning □ Evaluate and offer □ Provide statistical or 
coTimittee member advice about a plan other technical analysis 

of a planning issue 

□ Review and approve a □ Hold administrative □ Draft d plan proposal 
plan responsibility for 

plan implementation □ None of the above 



7. Various possible states of a campus' enrollments are grouped into five types below. Please rank them from one to five according to (A) how 
Mc«M«ry planning; is in each of these five situations and (B) how feasible planning is in 'I'-h of these situations. 

1 = Most Necessary 1 = Most Feasible 

5 = Least Necessary 5 = Least Feasible 



(A) Finances and Enrollments (B) 

Necessary Characterized by Feasible 

to Plan to Plan 

Rapid ^'owth 

Moderate growth 

Stability 

Moderate decline 

Rapid decline 



8. Please rank from one to seven the following reasons for conducting campus-wide planning. 
1 = Most Important 7 = Least Important 

— To improve communkation, cooperation and coordination among campus organizational units. 

— To establish institutional priorities. 

— To enhance institutional efficiency. 

— To develop and improve programs and services. 

— To ensure that the institution has defined specific means to accomplish its mission, goals and objectives. 

— To klentify emerging issues and to assess and adapt to changing trends and conditions in the campus' external environment. 

— To provide evidence to trustees, state coordinating boards, and accrediting agencies that the campus has a mission and has a program to 
pursue it. 



9. Below are five pairs of statements about DECISION MAKING. Please circle one of the numbers on each scale. Indicate where on the scale 
your institution's approach to * oad, campus-wide planning decisions actually IS and your attitude about what ideally, the approach to 
planning decisions SHOULD B£. 



A. Stability of Group influence 



SUble and Persistent 

Policy issues come and go with time, but 
the same group (is) (should be) in control of 
nearly all of them. 



123456789 
IS (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Fragmented and Non-Persistent 

The group with the greatest influence on a 
policy decision (is) (should be) varied as the 
issue ^ be decided changes. 



B. Identity of Influential Persons 



Stable and Persistent 

There (is) (should be) a clear and persistent 
distinction between those who influence 
decisions and those who do not. 



123456789 
IS (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



V2uriablc and Issue Dependent 

Until one knows the issue and whose 
interests are affected, there (is) (shouk! be) 
no way to tell who will have a controlling 
influence on a decision. 



C. Location of Power to Influence Policy 



Concentrated at the Top 

Power (is) (should be) 

concentrated at the top of the institution for 



^riy all kinds of Hsues. 
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IS (at your campus) 



6 7 8 



SHOULD BE (your attitude) 

R7 



Diffused Among Groups 

Power follows leadership. No one group (is) 
(should be) nearly always able to dominate 
the decision inaking process. 



D. Unity of Interests 



A Common Interest Unites 
Campus Leaders 

Leaders (arc) (should be) in agreement 
upon and support the common interests of 
the institution as a whole. 



1 2 3 



8 9 



ARE (at your campus) 



8 



SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Campus Leaders Support 
Competing Interests 

Basic v'^lucs do not unite l^'aders around a 
common interest. Instead, leaders (are) 
(should be) in competition to influence 
decisions which affect their own groups. 



Small 

Institutional decision makers generally (are) 
(should be) not swayed by individual faculty 
or staff member's efforts to influence them. 



IndividuaPs Influence Upon Decision Makers 

123456789 
ARE (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Great 

Individual faculty or staff members can 
influence institutional decision nnakers and 
(are) (should be) frequently successful. 



10. Below, four factors are listed that may impose LIMITATIONS TO PLANNING. Please give your opinion of how these limitations affect the 
conduct of planning at your campus on broad, campus wide academic issues. Please circle a number on the scale between each pair of 
statements. 



Enough 

There is usually adequate time for analysis 
before nuiking decisions. 



A. Time for Analysis 
123456789 



Not Enough 

There is rarely adequate time for analysis 
prior to making decisions. 



Sufficient 

We usually know enough about the subject 
matter of policy decisions, their implications 
and their likely outcomes to plan 
realistically. 



B. Knowledge 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



Not Sufficient 

We rarely know enough about the subject 
matter or future consequences of policy 
decisions to be sure plans are realistic. 



Readily Available 

Sufficient resources for pla.ining (e.g., 
f jnds, data, computers, research, authority 
und analytical talent) are usually available 
and accessible. 



C. Resources for Planning 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



UnavailabfC 

Sufficient resources for planning (funds, 
data, computers, research, authority and 
analytical talent) are usually either lacking 
or are not accessible. 



Possible 

Agreement on noals for an institution is 
possible and pr bable if the goals are clearly 
defined. 



D. Institutional Goal Consensus 
123456789 



Not Possib' 
Wide agreement c loals is practically 
impossible because of competirig group 
interests, changing needs, and changing 
views of what ought to be done. 



1 1 Below are six pairs of statements about PLANNING PROCESSES AND VALUES Pleast circle one of the numbers on each of the twu scales. 
Indicate what the planning processes arid values actually ARE a: your institution and your attitude about what they SHOULD BE when 
dealing with broad, camp us- wide academic issues. 



Systematic and Long-Range 

Comprehensive plans, computer models 
and systematic analysis (aie) (should be) 
used to meet deadlines, forecast futures 
and anticipate changing requirements. 
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A. Response to Change 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



1 



ARE (at your campus) 
2 [5 4 5 6 7 8 



SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



R8 



Incremental and Short-Rangc 

Incremental plans, continuous adaptation, 
and bargaining (are) (should be) used to 
maintain the flexibility necessary to 
discover ano '^k? advantage of 
emerging opportunities. 



B. Reducing Risks and Uncertainty 



Quantitative Analysis 

Quantitative methods (are) (should be) 
used to reduce risi<s and uncertainties by 
forecasting policy outcomes. Marginal 
adjustment plans fail to consider needs for 
major changes. 



123456789 
ARE (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Marginal Adjustments 

Successive limited comparisons and 
marginal adjustments (are) (should be) used 
to reduce risks and uncertainties. 
Quantitative methods over-simphfy . ality 
and often ignore things not easily quantified, 
which can increase short and long-term 

nsks. 



Explicitly 

Goals (are) (should be) defined explicitly 
and stated in precise terms. 



C. Defining Goals 

123456789 
ARE (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Implicitly 

Goals (are) (shou'd be) known implicitly 
and stated in general terms. 



D. Reaching consensus on Priorities 



By Quantitative Analysis of Keeds 

Consensus agreements (are) (should be) 
achieved through quantitative analysis of 
needs and resources and through objective 
ranking of institutional pnorities. 



123456789 
ARE (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



By Bargaining and Compromise 

Consensus agreements (are) (should be) 
achieved through bargaining and 
compromise over institutional prionties and 
the priorities of various groups within the 
institution whose interests are at stake. 



E. Main Objective of Planning 



Optimum Choices 

Pfenning's main objective (is) (should be) 
identifying and choosing the measurably 
best responses to emerging issues. 



123456789 
IS (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Satisfactory Choices 

The mam objective of planning (is) (should 
be) discovering acceptable, and 
judgmentally appropnate responses to 
emerging issues. 



Comprehensive/Prescriptive 

Planning (is) (should be) long-range, 
comprehensive and detailed, to avoid the 
fragmentation and mistakes of trial and 
error approaches. 



F. Better Approach to Planning 

123456789 
IS (at your campus) 

123456789 
SHOULD BE (your attitude) 



Incremental/Remedial 

Planning (is) (should be) short-range, limited 
in scope and adaptative to avoid the time, 
information costs and prccedural rigidities 
of comprehensive approaches. 



Thank you for paniapatma Please return your completed questionnaire in the enclosed envelope today. 
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October 31, 1986 



8tNAME2& 
&TITLEB& 
&INST& 
&STREET/0& 

&CITy& &STATE& &ZIP& 



Dear &NAME1&: 

The National Center for Postsecondary Governance and 
Finance Is conducting a .survey on planning perspectives and 
practices in American higher education. Enclosed are two ' 
surveys. One is' for you to complete and the other is for a 
member of your governing board. 

-• • • . . . -i-. . ■' 

As you will see from the information sheet we have 
■ enclosed, our project is an ambitious one. It is very 
important that we have the opinions of presidents arid 
trustees included in our research. Therefore, we would 
appreciate your taking time to complete the surve, yourself 
(it will only take a few moments and requires no data or 
detailed knowledge of planning methods) and to select a 
member of your board of trustees to also complete the 
survey. : j 

The second survey form enclos~ed should be completed and 
returned directly by the trustee you select. Two postage- 
paid return envelopes are provided for your and your 
trustee's use. ' r. 

If you would like aCaitional information about our 
project, or about. the National Center, or if you would like 
copies of the results of the survey, please write to us; or 
you may simply return a note with your completed survey, or 
call the Center. .We will be pleased to hear from you. 

Thank you for your help and for your participation in 
the institutional planning project. 



Sincerely, 




Frank A. Schmidtlein 
•■ -'t* Project Director 

Rese ■_jJi Staff . . 

Jon H. Larson > 
Toby H. Milton 
Jane Fiori 
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Sponsoring Associations 
Institutional Planning Project 



Dr. Dale Parnell, President 
American Association of Community 

and Junior Colleges 
One Dupont Circle, N.W> 
Suite 410 

Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dr. Robert M. Rosenzweig, President 
Association of American Universities 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. 
Suite 730 

Washington, D.C. 20026 



Dr. John D. Phillips. President 
National Association of Independent 

Colleges and Universities 
122 C Street, N.W. 
Suite 750 

Washington, D.C. 20001 



Dr. Harold Delaney, President 
American Association of State 

Colleges and Universities 
One Dupont Circle, N.W. . 
Suite 700 

Washington, D.C* 20036 



Dr. Allan Splete, President 
Council of Independent Colleges 
One Dupont Circle. N.W. 
Suite 320 ^' . 

Washington, D.C. 20036 



Dr. Samuel Myers, President 
National Association for Equal 

Opportunity ii\ Higher Education 
2243 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20007 






NATIONAL CENTER FOR POSTSECONDARY GOVERNANCE AND FINANCE 



iSZS Bclcr«tt RcMd. Suite 430. HyattiviUc. Maryland 29782 (301) -154-1560 

Riehard P. Quit. £x«eutive OirtctOR Nolen Qliion. Chairman. National Adviwry Panel 



October 27, 1986 



Dr. Dale Parnell, President 
American Association of Community, 
and Junior Colleges 
One Oupont Circle, K.W. 
Suite 410 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Dear Dr. Parnell: 

Enclosed is a- copy of the National Center for Postsecondary 
Governance and Finance's Institutional Planning Pruject Survey. We 
greatly appreciate your association's willingness to be one of the 
sponsors for this project and believe that your support will help us 
obtain the responses needed to successfully complete our research. 

In the next few weeks, we will be mailing approximately 3500 
surveys to administrators and faculty at 256 educational institutions. 
As results from our survey data analyses become available, we will keep 
you informed. Our hope is that this research on planning perspectives 
and proc dures will make a valuable ccmtribution to the higher 
education community. 

If any of your members have questions about the survey, or would 
like more information about our project, please do not hesitate to 
refer them to me. 

Once again, thank you for your interest and cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Frank A. Schmidtlein 
Project Director 

FAS/gps 

/Enclosure 
1/ bcc: Sal Corrallo 

Copies of this letter also vent to: Bob Rosenzveig, AAU; John Phillips, wIAICU; 
Harold Delaney, AASCU; Allan Splete, CIC; and Samuel Myers, NAFEU. 



huMnk OnUn dh Atizmt Sl$U Untvmtfy: Unicmify or XUryU^* Co/J^vr Park: TtJ^htn C^Utit. Cttumhi4 Unirmi/y: Unttentty ^ Vf 'm^n, 



APPENDIX B 
DATA FILE FORMAT 
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DATA FILE FORMAT 



DATA LIST FIXED F I LE= 'GOODPLAN.DAT' TABLE 

/ID 2-5 ENROLL 7^11' TYPE 13-14 TITLE 16-17 YRHE 19-20 
DISC 21 YRRO 22-23 TRNG 24 PLA^MVP 25 ACTIVl TO ACTIV7 26-32 
NECESSl. TQ NECESS5 33-37 FEASl TO FEAn5 38-42 REASONl TO REAS0N7 

.43-49 PADMl TO PADM5 50-54" DMATl TO DMAT5 55-59 PCPPl TO PCPP4 
6<:>^63 PAPPl TO PAPP6 64-69 PLATl TO PLAT6 70-75. 

VARIABLE LABELS ID "RespondePt ' s ID" 



/ENROLL 
/TYPE 
/TITLE 
/YRHE 
/DISC 
/YRRO 
/TRNG 
/PLANVP 
/ACTIVl 
/ACTIV2 
/ACTIV3 
/ACTIV4 
/ACTIV5 
/ACTIV6 
/ACTIV7 
/NECESSl 
/NECESS2 
/NECESS3 
/NECESS4 
/NECESS5 
/FEASl 
/FEAS2 
/FEAS3 
/FEAS4 
/FEAS5 
/REASONl 
/REAS0N2 
/REASONS 
/REAS0N4 
/REASONS 
/REAS0N6 
/REAS0N7 
/PADMl 
/PADM2 
/PADM3 
/PADM4 
/PADM5 



'Fall 1965 F^E' 
'Institution type' 

"Respondent's title" 
'Years experience in nigher 
'Acad em ic discipline' 
'Years experience in current 



educat i on ' 



rol e ' 



»T 



^aining in planning methods' 
Senior planning role sic^ffed?' 
Served on college-wide planning committee ' 
Evaluated and offered advice about plan' 
Provided technical analysis of planning issue' 
Fleviewed and approved a plan' 
Responsible for plan implementation' 
Drafted a plan proposal' 
None of the above' 
'Necessity for planning 



'Necessity for 
'Necessi ty for 
^ 'Necessity for 
'Necessity for 
' Feas ib i 1 i ty of 
'Feasibility of 
' Fe BS ibi 1 i ty of 
' Feas ibi 1 i ty of 
'Feasibility of 



during rapid growth ' 
plann ing during moderate growth ' 
planning during stability' 
plann ing during moderate decl ine ' 
planning during rapid decline' 
planning during rapid growth ' 
planning during moderate growth' 
planning during stability' 
planning during moderate decl ine ' 
planning during rapid decline' 

coordinati on ' 



'To improve communication, cooperation and 
establ ish institutional priorities' 
en han ce institutional efficiency' 
develop and improve programs and services' 
ensure specific means def ined to accompl ish goal s ' 
ide'^tify emerging trends in the campus environment' 
pro^ ide eviaence to external agencies' 

actual stabil ity of gr j'jp influence' 
actual identity of a 'power elite'" 
actual iGCcition of power to influence poliry' 
actual uni ty of interest aiT>ong 1 eaders ' 
actual influe.-;ce upon leaders by individuals' 



'To 
'To 
'To 
'To 
'To 
'To 
' Perce ived 
"Perce ived 
'Percfc'ived 
^ ; ercei ved 
' Perce ived 
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/DMATl 
/DMAT2 
/DMAT3 
/DMAT4 
/DMAT5 
/PCPPl 
/PCPP2 
/PCPP3 
/PCPP4 
/PAPPl 
/PAPP2 
/PAPP3 
/PAPP4 
/PAPP5 
/PAPP6 
/PLATl 
/PLAT2 
/PLAT3 
/PLAT4 
/PLAT5 
/PLAT6 



'Attitude about the stability of group influence' • 
"Attitude about eKistence of identifiable 'power elite'" 
Attitac4 about location of power to' influence policy' 
Attitude about degree that leaders interests are unified' 
Attitude about individuals' influence on leaders" 
'Perc'd planning constraint 'time needed for analysis'" 
Perc'd planning constraint 'knowledge req'd to plan'" 
Perc'd planning constraint 'resources req'd to plan'" 
Perc'd planning constraint 'goal consensus possibility'" 
Perceived actual campus approach to responding to change' 
Perceived campus approach to reducing ri sk/uncertaitity' 
Perceived actual degree of explicit goal definition'. 
Perceived campus approach to reaching consensus on coals' 
Perceived campus view of the main objective of planning' 
Perceived campus view jf the better approach to planning' 
Attitude re: app . oaches to responding to change' 
Attitude re: approaches to reducing risk and uncertainty' 
Attitude re: approaches to defining goals' 
Attitude re: approaches to reach-ng consensus on goals' 
Attitude re: the main objective of planning' 
Attitude re: the better approach to planning'. 



VALUE LABELS 



/TYPE 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
OS 
09 
10 
11 
12 



Research University-Private' 
Research University-Public' 
Private Liberal Arts College-Independent' 
Private Liberal Arts Col 1 ege-Rel ig i.ous ' 
State Col 1 egc-System/Nonun ion ' 
State College-System/Union' 
State College-Nonsystem/Nonuni on ' 
State Col lege-Nonsy- tem/l.'n i on' 
Community Col 1 ege-System/Nonuni on ' 
Commun i ty Col 1 ege-Sys tem/Un i on ' 
Community Col 1 ege-Nonsys tem/Nonuni on ' 
Community Col 1 ege-Nonsyi,teni/Un i on' 



/TITLE 



01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
OS 
09 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 



Member, Board of Trustees' 
Chief Executive Officer' 
Chief Academic Officer' 
Registrar' 

Director of Admissions' 
Head Librarian' 

Director, Institutional Research' 
Chief Business Officer' 
Director, Computer Center' 
Director, Alumni Relations' 
Chief Development Officer' 
Chief Student Services Officer' 
Director of Counseling' 
Director, Financial Aid' 
Chief Planning Officer' 
Dean' 
Chair' 
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18 'Director' 



3 
4. 
5 
6 



/PLANVP 



4 

5 

1 

2 



Hum, Law, Letters' 
Ed.uc , Bus' 
Soc Sci ' 



Math' 
Other' 



Sci, Med' 



None' 

Conf , non-credit seminar' 
Co liege credit course' 
Deg minor, internship ' 
BA or higher degree, major' 

Yes' 
No' 



/ACTIVl to ACTIV7 1 'Yes' 

2 'No' 



/PADM1,DMAT1 1 'Stablr, persistent' 

9 'Fragmented, non-pers i stent ' 

/PADM2,DMAT2 1 'Stabl3, persistent' 

9 ' Var iabl e , issue-dependent ' 

/PADM3,DMAT3 1 'Concentrated at top' 

9 'Diffused among groups' 

/PADM4,DMAT4 1 ' Interests uni te leaders' 

9 'No common inter 9st exists' 

/PADM5,DMAT5 1 'Small' 
9 'Great' 

/PCPPl 1 'Enough' 

9 *Not enough' 

/PCPP2 1 'Sufficient' 

9 'Not sufficient' 



/PCPP3 1 'Readily available' 
9 'Unavailable' 



/PCPP4 1 'Possible' 

9 'Not possible' 



/PAPP1,PLAT1 1 'Systematic, long range' 

9 ' Incremental , short range ' 

/PAPP2,PLAT2 1 'Quantitative analysis' 
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9 'Marginal adjustments' 



/PAPP3,PLAT3 
/PAPP4,PLAT4 
/PAPP5,RLAT5 
■/PAPPfe,PLATfe 
MISSING VALUE 



1 'Explicitly' 
9 'Implicitly' 

1 'By analysis of needs' 

9 'By bargaining, compromise ' 

1 'Optimum cho i ces ' 

9 ' -/at isf actory choices' 

1 'Comprehensi ve-pres cript i ve 
9 ' I ncrempntal- remedial ' . \ 

ALL <0>. 



TITLE 'Institutional Planning Project '- 

SUBTITLE 'Data File Format and Description' 
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